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of .learned terms, or led to suppose 
that the science is a mystery known 
only to the initiated few. 

To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 

ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
POTATOE. 

I PROMISED to send, from time to 
time, such articles as might strike 
me in the course of my reading. I have 
been lately reading a report of the 
committee of the board of agriculture, 
in London, concerning the culture 
and use of potatoes. Much of it u, 
to be sure, not new to Irishmen, 
who already are practically so well 
acquainted with the culture and use of 
this excellent vegetable; but I thought 
it might not be unacceptable to your 
readers to have' some account of its 
history, and an analysis of its com- 
ponent parts; as the subject may 
probably be novel to most of them, 
and at least it must be acknowledged 
to be more interesting than the thea- 
tricals and other stuff, which so fre- 
quently fill the pages of _your Irish 
contemporaries. I hope you will al- 
ways aim to instruct. a reader. 
tromthe Communications of Dr. IVright, 
of Edinburgh, to the Board of Agri- 
culture. 
Solatium tuberosum, Liim. Specie plan- 
tarma. 

COMMON POTATOE. 

History. The potatoe is a native 

of America, and was well known to the 
Indians long before the conquest of 
Mexico and Peru. Gomara, in his 
General History of the Indies, and 
Josephus Acosta, are amongst the early 
Spanish writers who have mentioned 
the potatoe by the Indian names, 
O Penanck, Papet and Papos. Clusius, 
and after him Gerard, gave figures of 
the potatoe plant. Gerard was the 
first author who gave it the name 
Solanum Tuberosum, which Linn a- us 
and his followers adopted. 

In 1584, Sir Walter Raleigh, so cele- 
brated for his worth, his valour, and 
his misfortunes, discovered that part 
of America called Novembega, and 
by him Virginia. Whether the ad- 
miral was -acquainted with the potatoe 
in his first voyage, or whether it was 
sent to him by Sir Thomas Grenville, 
or Mr. Lane, the first governor of 
Virginia, is uncertain. It is probable 



he was possessed of this root about 
the year 1586. He is said to have 
given it to his gardener, in Ireland, as 
a fine fruit from America, and which 
be desired him to plant in his kitchen- 
garden, in the spring. In August 
this plant flowered, and in September 
produced a fruit ; but so different to 
.the gardener's expectation, -that in an 
ill-humour he carried the potatoe-ap- 
ple to his master. " Is this," said he, 
" the fine fruit from America, you priz- 
ed so highly ?" Sir Walter either was, 
or pretended to be, ignorant of the 
matter, and told the gardener, " since 
that was the case, to dig up the weed, 
and throw it away." The gardener 
soon returned with a good parcel of 
potatoes. 

Gerard, an old English botanist, re- 
ceived seedlings of the potatoe, about 
the year 1590; and tells us that it 
grew as kindly in his garden as in its 
native soil, Virginia. The plant was 
cultivated in the gardens of the nobi- 
lity and gentry, early in the last ceu- 
tury, as a curious exotic"; and towards 
the end of it (1684) was planted out 
in the fields, in small patches, in Lan- 
cashire ; from thence it was gradually 
propagated all .over the kingdom, as 
also in France. 

In 1683, Sutherland has the Sola- 
nam Tuberosum in bis Hortus Medi- 
ous Edinburgensis ; and it is probable 
that many others in Scotland cultivat- 
ed the potatoe in their gardens about 
that time. It was not, however, cul- 
tivated in open fields in Scotland, till 
the year 1728, when Thomas Prentice, 
a day-labourer, first cultivated .pota- 
toes at Kilsythe. The success was such, 
that every farmer and cottager follow- 
ed his example. Thomas Prentice, 
by his industry had saved 200/. ster- 
ling, which he sunk for double interest, 
upon which he subsisted for many 
years, and died at Ediuburgh, in i7y_>, 
aged eighty-six years. 

Extract "from an analysis of the po- 
tatoe-root, by George Pearson, M. D. 
F.K.S. 

1. It appears from experiments, 
that 100 parts of potatoe-root, depriv- 
ed of its skin or bran, consist of 

1. Water, , . 6Sto72 

2. Meal, 32 to 28 

100 100 
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2. The meal consists of three differ- 
ent substances: 

1. Starch or f'ecula, 17tol5 

2. Leafy or fibrous matter, . 9 to 8 

3. Extract or soluble mucilage, 6 to 5 

32 28 

3. The potatoe-root contains also 
potash, or vegetable alkali. 15y esti- 
mation, there were ten grains of it in 
its mild state from 1000 grains of the 
root ; but as of these ten grains, not less 
than two and a half were carbonic acid, 
or fixed air, produced during burning, 
we cannot reckon the quantity of this 
alkali more than seven grains and a 
half in 1000 of the root; that is, three- 
fourths of a grain per cent. 

4. The ashes of 1000 grains of pota- 
toe-root, afforded also seven grains and 
a half, or three-fourths of a grain 
percent, of substances not examined, 
but which are very probably the same 
substances afforded by the ashes of 
vegetable matters in general ; namely 
oxide or calx of iron, and of manga- 
nese, phosphoric acid united to lime, 
magnesia and muriate of soda, or 
common salt. 



For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

" EVERY THING DEPENDS ON THE 

MANNER." 
A Tnlf Jrom the Spanish. 

A PAINTER of considerable abi- 
lity in his profession, took up his 
residence in Toledo, with a prospect 
of making his fortune. His chief ex- 
cellence consisted in painting on can- 
vas ; his works were admirable for 
the variety of the subjects, the Cor- 
rectness of design, the vivacity of his 
tints, and the freedom of his pencil ; 
with all this he was poor. Whenever 
he had finished a painting, on the sale 
of which he reckoned with confidence, 
he exposed it to the view of the vir- 
tuosi, who loaded him with praises, 
crouds came to visit him, and heaped 
the starving painter with eulogiums ; 
but their kindness terminated here ; no 
person ever thought of demanding the 
prices of his chef d'teuv res. 

In this situation of his affairs, ready 
to perish with hunger in spite of ail 
his talents, he discovered that a 
Frenchman of his own profession, re- 
sided in the same neighbourhood ; he 



soon contrived to become acquainted 
with him, and discovered that this 
stranger, who contrived to pick up 
a decent livelihood, was possessed of 
but moderate talents, which he em- 
ployed in sketching indifferent pic- 
tures, that cost him little trouble in 
the execution, and which he disposed 
of at a good price. His usual subjects 
were extracted from the history of 
Amadisof Gaul, St. George and the 
Dragon, St. Alexis orSt.Ursulaand her 
eleven thousand Virgins. The Spaniard 
soon became sensible of his error, in 
following his own taste, in preference 
to that of the public, and how much 
more beneficial it would be to him to 
conform to that of his customers; he- 
profited by this reflection, and with- 
out persisting in the prosecution of his 
chef d'xuvres he set himself to work at 
compositions which might be more 
profitable, though less conducive to 
his reputation. There was not an 
honest peasant, around the country, 
who did not come to purchase from 
him, and the profits of this trade ena- 
bled him to subsist, while at his 
leisure he could apply himself to 
the painting of such pictures as might 
confer honour on his abilities, and 
which his independent situation se- 
cured him from disposing of under 
their value ; he was grateful to the 
Frenchman for his advice, who fre- 
quently inculcated to him the maxim, 
'i if oh' ami, tout depend de lamanicre." 

I shall add two instances more, to 
confirm the truth of this maxim....' 
The first shall be brief; I have had it 
from Lopez de Vega. There was a far- 
mer who, without ever learningto read 
or write, had, nevertheless, acquired a 
complete knowledge of the whole busi- 
ness of agriculture, but was withal 
so poorly instructed in the principles 
of his religion, that he could not even 
repeat by art, the apostolic symbols. 
The Cure of the parish on being in- 
formed of his state of ignorance, re- 
fused to administer the sacrament to 
him, till he had learned them correctly. 
The honest farmer, who anxiously 
wished to be extricated from this uu- 
pleasaut dilemma, after many serious 
deliberations on the subject, at length 
hit upon the following means of reco- 
vering the favour of his Cure. 

Within a short distance of his house 



